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JOHN MERVEN CARRERE 


JOHN MERVEN CARRERE was born in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1858, of American 
parentage, the descendants of French ancestry who came to the United States during 
the French Revolution and settled in Baltimore. His early school days were spent in 
the public schools of Lausanne, Switzerland and at the Institute of Breidenstein, 
Grenchen. His first art education was at tlie Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, (1877-1883) under 
Professor Victor Ruprich Robert and Leon Ginain. In 1885 Mr. Carrere on his return to 
America formed a partnership with Mr. Thomas Hastings. This partnership continued 
until the time of Mr. Carrere’s death on March Ist of this year. 

The following articles contributed by Mr. Thomas Hastings, Mr. Irving K. Pond 
and others are herewith presented as a tribute to those high qualities of mind and 
heart that made John Merven Carrere a leader among men. 


Ga HILE quietly working in 
SNe the Ather some _ thirty 
years ago—the Atlier An- 
dri—word came to me that 
a compatriot, John M. 
Carrere, wanted to see me 
at the entrance of the 

Salle Melpomene in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It was at this meet- 
ing that I first met the man who was des- 
tined to be my partner for twenty-five years. 
I had seen him quite frequently but had al- 
ways taken him to be a Frenchman. He 
both looked and spoke like a Frenchman. 
After briefly explaining to me his nation- 
ality he further explained that he was much 
interested in a competition for a model tene- 
ment scheme for New York City, and that 
the words water-table was quite frequently 
referred to in the program. He never had 
seen the word before and he said that he had 
called to see me to ask me to explain. In 
later years he frequently reminded me of the 
fact that I had told him that I thought it 
was a part of the bed mold of a cornice! 
Soon after this he returned to America and 
it was not until about two years later, soon 
after my return, and upon entering the office 
of McKim, Mead & White, that I quite un- 
expectedly found Carrére working as one of 
the draughtsmen. We were given work to- 
gether on a house in Baltimore, Carrére to 
superintend the house, making frequent 


visits to Baltimore, while I was to make the 
working drawings in the office. At about 
this time I found Carrere was also interested 
in the installation of a panorama canvas, a 
work which required a great deal of inge- 
nuity. He being the only man equipped to 
undertake this peculiar kind of work and so 
possessing the monopoly, he used to fre- 
quently absent himself from the office so as 
to install one of these canvasses which was 
quite a remunerative undertaking. Though 
very young and inexperienced I at the time 
was much impressed with his executive and 
practical ability and it was at this time in 
the year 1885 that we resolved to enter into 
a partnership agreement. ‘There was no 
written agreement until the year 1900, but 
we did agree that in case any work were to 
come our way we would share alike in the 
profits under the firm name of Carrere & 
Hastings, he being two or three years my 
senior. We sent out the usual engraved 
announcements and waited for months, 
continuing our relation with McKim, Mead 
& White until one day I was sent for by Mr. 
Flagler, who told me that he contemplated 
building a large hotel in St. Augustine. 
He wanted us to make “a picture” for it 
which two native St. Augustine builders, 
whose services he had already engaged, 
would use in the construction of this enter- 
prise. No one seemed to realize the serious- 
ness of our relation to the building of the 
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DETAIL IN COURTYARD, HOTEL PONCE DE LEON, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
By CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS 


hotel until the work was actually under- 
taken. Soon after the beginning, however, 
and after a visit which 1 made with Mr. 
Flagler to the site of the proposed building, 
we were asked to enter into an agreement 
with our client that we would devote our 
entire time to this hotel, which was to be 
called the Ponce de Leon, and that we would 
undertake no other work until its comple- 
tion. We accepted Mr. Flagler’s proposi- 
tion and for three years with youthful and 
impetuous enthusiasm, we devoted our entire 


time to this work, almost all of my time - 


being spent in our office under the roof of an 
old colonial house which stood as a part of 
the present site of the Custom House in 
Bowling Green. During this time Carrére 
made over one hundred trips to St. Augus- 
tine. I shall never forget the hilarious re- 
joicing which took place after my return 
from my first interview with Mr. Flagler. 
Before telling Carrére what had happened 
I believe I upset the entire office and raised 
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the salary of the office boy, the one and only 
employee. It was all this work in St. Au- 
gustine—the hotel Ponce de Leon, the Alca- 
zar, two churches, Mr. Flagler’s house and 
a railroad station, which brought us closely 
together, working with great sympathy, each 
gradually finding his own sphere. The nec- 
essarily strenuous character of our work in 
these early days brought about because of 
our having so little help and because of our 
lack of experience made it necessary for each 
of us to find or drift into that portion of our 
work for which he seemed best fitted, and 
this without any prearranged understanding. 
Responsibility thrust upon us in this way 
forcing us sometimes into the solution of new 
problems, gave us unusual opportunities for 
quick development. This was the beginning 
of our very happy association. These first 
three years finished, work seemed to contin- 
ually follow, so that a good and interesting 
practice was practically assured. In the or- 
ganizing of our office, Carrere showed un- 
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usual ability and we always worked hand in 
hand with each other, each showing the 
greatest interest in the other’s work, helping 
whenever there was an opportunity. 

It was this impulsive nature which seemed 
to quicken his sensibilities and enliven his 
enthusiasm. In a controversy he would 
never resort to the use of wit or the tell- 
ing of a story as a subterfuge for keeping 
his opponent pliable and in good humor. 
Partly because of this he would frequently 
be misunderstood by our clients. While 
many others respected him for his serious- 
ness and absolute fearlessness in speaking 
the truth under all conditions and at all 
times, he was always fair and just. He would 
never favor a client to the loss or detriment 


of a contractor and the reciprocal was 
equally true. He would never show favor- 
itism, even to his nearest friend, if it 
was unjust to another. He would scarcely 
take a new work from a client if the 
man had.even had a thought of some 
other architect. He was generous to a fault 
and needed to be constantly, protected in his 
own interest, to keep him from being extrav- 
agantly generous and to keep people from 
imposing upon him. I can not help feeling 
that the entire profession shares my loss— 
the loss of a friend more even than the loss 
of a fellow architect, and that I feel the loss 
of my companion more even than the loss of 
my partner. 
Tuomas Hastines. 


in the 
hearts of his fellows 
lives John Carrere. The 
image, composite yet 
clear, defies narrow 
characterization. Were 
it, even, simply to pre- 
sent a pleasing and char- 
acteristic portrait of John Carrere, it would 
be difficult to choose the standpoint from 
which best to sketch in the outline. The 
world admires the man of force and action. 
Jt respects the successful man. It loves the 
gentle man; and all of these attributes or 
qualities were of the man, Carrere. A deep- 
seeing delineator of character would never 
make the mistake of posing a figure like 
Carrére’s; the presentment would not gen- 
erally convince, while those who know John 
Carrere would recognize in the “pose” but a 
superficial conception of the artist’s. What- 
ever the character in which he appeared— 
strong and forceful as a citizen, brilliant and 
suecessful as an architect, or sympathetic 
and helpful as a friend—John Carrére was 
sincere; he did not pose. 
How shall an appreciation of this rare 
nature—a nature frank and simple in spite 
of its many-sidedness—find suitable expres- 
sion? The lips would utter heroic words, 
the breath would sound the trumpet of 
fame, the hand would bestow the crown of 
laurel upon the architect and citizen; but the 
heart would pour out a libation of tears at 


the shrine of the generous friend, the unsel- 
fish counselor, the sane and wholesome spirit 
which has gone out from among us. 

The praise of Carrére’s achievement in 
the field of architecture will long be sounded; 
his suggestive and effective effort along the 
developing lines of municipal improvement 
will not soon be forgotten; his influence in 
the field of professional education will rest 
as a benediction on the younger men and by 
them be bestowed on others still to come; 
but achievement and effort and influence are 
of moment to us now only as they proclaim 
the greatness of a soul, a personality greater 
than the mediums by which and through 
which it manifested itself. John Carrére 
was human. ‘Therein possibly lay his great 
strength. He possessed temperament, that 
necessary attribute of genius; but it served 
him and did not lead to his undoing, as with 
many a weaker man. He had success, and 
success, which has hardened many another, 
added but softness to his nature. He had 
friends, but he did not use them as stepping 
stones to his own ends; rather as objects 
upon which he might expend his sympathy 
and devotion. John Carrere was human 
and the human in him might have overpow- 
ered him as it has many another, but he rose 
superior to it. Many who were thrown into 
intimate contact with him during these latter 
years reaped inspiration and encouragement 
in contemplating his development. Tem- 
peramental and implusive by nature, quick 
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to perceive, quick to conceive and as quick 
to act, fearless and sometimes blunt in his 
emphasis of the right as he saw it, it is not to 
be wondered that in instances his merely 
human quality asserted its prerogative; but 
it stamps John Carrére as a great man that 
he was willing and able, frankly and with 
finality, to brush the temporary mist from 
his clear mental vision. 

Underlying all his strength was an ex- 
treme sensibility, and a keen sensitiveness 


force and indifference which underlies great- 
ness, as this life demonstrates. 

I am impelled to pay this passing tribute 
to the memory of John Carrére not only be- 
cause he had taken me into his confidence 
and had honored me with his friendship, but, 
also, because our mutual and intimate official 
relation to the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, that altruistic body of professional 
men to which he gave unsparingly of his 
time, of his strength, of his wisdom, of his 
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to criticism. Criticism of his art, it may be 
said without discussing his theory of art, he 
accepted for what it was worth, as an indi- 
vidual expression of judgment on a matter 
of taste; but to question Carrére’s motive or 
to criticise the inherent right or justice of 
his act, cut him to the quick, while if he came 
to realize that his act was capable of misin- 
terpretation he could not dismiss the matter 
from his mind until the surrounding atmos- 
phere was cleared. It is not always brute 
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devotion, places me in a position to realize 
most keenly what John Carrére’s loss means 
to the profession and especially to that body 
for which and with which he labored so un- 
selfishly toward the elevation of the highest 
standards in architecture. 

The Institute misses Carrére, the munici- 
pality misses him, his friends miss him, his 
fireside misses him—a void exists, never 
quite to be filled. 

Irvine K. Ponp. 
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HE dignity of a_profes- 
sion is determined by the 
character of the men 
who appear as its repre- 
sentatives before the 
public. The genius and 
technical skill of its mem- 
bers may be admired, 
their ability in the management of affairs 
recognized; but in the end this admiration 
and recognition counts for little in the main- 
tenance of the distinction of a professional 
body unless its leaders are trusted as men. 

Just such a trustworthy and trusted rep- 
resentative the architects of this country, 
and especially of this city, have had in John 
M. Carrére: a man who added dignity to 
our profession by the mere strength and 
clarity of his character which became evident 
to all who came in contact with him. 

If his tragic death has brought to his pro- 
fessional brethren for the first time a full 
realization of the weight they have given to 
his counsel, it has brought to the public at 
large also an appreciation of his service to 
them. Intensely interested, and properly 

-ambitious, as he naturally was in the suc- 
cessful practice of his profession, he never 
for a moment lost sight of the fact that he 
was a member of a community of vast po- 
tentialities, and a citizen of a great republic 
in whose advance in every direction he took 
the most ardent interest. The predomi- 
nance of his artistic impulses did not blind 
him to the non-artistic interest of his com- 
patriots; and as we look back upon his 
career we find him ever ready to give of his 
strength to the betterment of social and gov- 
ernmental conditions where he felt his own 
effort would tell. The importance of his 
service to his profession can scarcely be over- 
estimated; but for all that it may truly be 
said that his greatest service was rendered 
to the public at large, in the awakening of 
its dormant esthetic impulses, and in the 
enforcement upon those in power of the im- 
portance of encouraging all efforts of the 
people towards the realization of their xs- 
thetic ideals. 'Those who were closest to 
him know well the energy he devoted to all 
schemes for the artistic development of our 
cities; with what abandon he threw himself 
into the movement for the establishment of 
the Art Commission of the City of New 


York, which has had so large an influence 
throughout the country, and the hearty sup- 
port he gave to the members of the Commis- 
sion after it was formed; with what urgency 
he pressed upon the National Government 
the consideration of the artistic interests of 
the people. 

It is difficult to consider his work as an 
individual architect. From the very begin- 
ning of his career he became a part of a dual 
personality, as it were, by his associations 
with Mr. Thomas Hastings: and yet his per- 
sonality was felt in all the work that was 
done by the firm, and in its important struc- 
tures he has his enduring monument. 

When we turn to the thought of his rela- - 
tions with his professional brethren we find 
ourselves concerned with qualities of leader- 
ship which again point to the important in- 
fluence of character. His courage was un- 
daunted: yet there was always coupled with 
it a due consideration for the weaker ones 
among his fellows, a wonderful tactfulness 
in dealing with those whose views differed 
from his own, and a constant endeavor to 
reach ends common to all by the suppres- 
sion of differences and the combination of 
effort upon essentials. And if the modes of 
action suggested by him so often prevailed 
it was because we trusted him; because we 
felt that he hid from us no covert self-inter- 
est, but laid before us his soul as an open 
book. I have known no man of so con- 
structive a nature who was so eager to listen 
to opposing opinion, or so ready to change 
his views when he became convinced that the 
opposition was justified. 

But, after all, the recognition of these 
values to community and profession that 
have been lost in his cruel sacrifice fail to tell 
of the weight of the blow that has fallen 
upon those who were privileged to know him 
intimately. His capacity for friendship 
was unbounded; his goodness of heart 
seemed to bring into evidence as by a sym- 
pathetic vibration the finer qualities of those 
he cared for. It is difficult to realize that 
that hearty joyous man is no longer to be 
met in our daily lives to counsel, encourage, 
and rejoice our souls. We have all lost a 
leader; but beyond that a host of us have lost 
a trusted and beloved friend. 


Henry Rutcers MarsHAt. 
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€THERS have written of 
Mr. Carrére’s profes- 
sional and public activi- 
ties, but, illustrious as 
these were, to those who 
knew him well they were 
but one expression of the 
eager and forceful per- 
sonality which also sought constantly to ex- 
press itself in the ways of friendship and of 
personal helpfulness. His generous impul- 
ses were always looking for an outlet. We 
who miss daily his companionship, remember 
how full of eagerness he rushed into what- 
ever was going on, confident that what most 
interested him, interested others, as indeed it 
was pretty sure to do when he shared with 
them his overmastering enthusiasm. And 
yet, though he hated interruptions, with 
what patience he listened to anyone he 
thought he ever could help, and with what 
unfailing readiness he reached out his 
friendly hand! 

Especially was he interested in the young 


men around him, and among their problems, 
especially in that of carrying on their pro- 
fessional education. To ambitious draughts- 
men with eyes fixed on the Paris School, he 
somehow opened a way to get there, and the 
many fellows who came back straight from 
the school into his offices, found him ready 
to help from his wealth of experience and 
practical sense. Nothing in him helped 
them more than his devotion to the honor of 
his profession, his unflagging efforts to ad- 
vance its standing, and the straightforward | 
way in which, as a good citizen, he held his 
talents at the service of the common good. 

How hard it is to realize that he will never 
burst in upon us again, with his cheering 
smile, his cordial grasp of the hand and en- 
thusiastic words. Carrére was always ready, 
ready to give his best energies to the big 
problems that were his to solve, and ready, 
too, in everyday living with 


‘* Those little nameless unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.’’ 


C. H. Avpricu. 
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make those who read this 
appreciate and _ under- 
stand just what John 
Merven Carrere meant 
to me, that were I con- 
sulting my own personal 
feeling, I should refrain 
from any public expression of my grief in his 
loss or any analysis at this time of the unus- 
ual character of this man who stood so close 
to me for many years and to.whom I was 
accustomed to look as mentor and guide. 

I should regret, however, to find my name 
omitted from among those whose tributes 
fill these pages. Therefore, in writing these 
lines I am actuated by a sense of duty 
towards the memory of one who from the 
very first moment of our acquaintance until 
that night he went from my house to his un- 
timely death, was to me all a friend could be, 
with that added something which I so highly 
prized, and which I find so impossible to ade- 
quately express. 

In the earlier days when as a young man 
I had completed such preparatory study as I 
hoped would fit me to assume the duties of 
the future, and surveyed, with the assurance 
that is the attribute of youth, the various 
fields open to me, a fortunate chance led me 
to the office of Carrere & Hastings. At that 
time they were two young men starting on 
careers that have since proved so illustrious. 
It was in their office that I learned the rudi- 
ments of my profession and it was due to 
their kindly encouragement that I was en- 
abled to apply myself. It was at their sug- 
gestion that I finally went to Paris to work 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Almost from 
the first there seemed to exist on Mr. Car- 
rere’s part a paternal interest in my profes- 
sional advancement. In those formative 
days when as a student I stood so much 
in need of a guiding hand and an en- 
couraging word, I found Mr. Carrére always 
ready with helpful sympathy and kindly 
advice that kept me in the right direction and 
smoothed the obstacles in my path. 

Life was very dear to Mr. Carrére— 
hallowed for its own sake and for the oppor- 
tunities it gave him to serve others. Art 
with him was an irresistable impulse and his 
profession was his religion. 

One must instinctively feel in contemplat- 
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ing the useful life and inspiring work of Mr. 
Carrere, a suspension of the critical faculty 
and be lost in a maze of real appreciation. 
His influence for good and his extraordinary 
activities were not finished; it is difficult to 
comprehend a Providence that terminates so 
useful a life in so untimely a manner; surely 
a man who had accomplished so much had 
logically much more to do. 


I know that he felt this keenly, for on the 
night that he was fatally injured, he 
talked and planned of what he wished and 
hoped to accomplish in the future. 

There were combined in Mr. Carrére’s 
personality many talents widely diverse and 
rarely united in one individual. He was 
possessed of a high order of intelligence, a 
well organized mentality and a sterling in- 
tegrity which made him a good executive. 
He was at the same time childlike in his ca- 
pacity for enthusiasm. He was saturated 
with a spirit of devotion and sincerity to his 
art which made him very human and enabled 
him to take a keen and friendly interest in 
the work of those whose turn it was to be 
young in the profession. His directness and 
frankness, together with his ready ability 
to express his thoughts in the fewest words, 
gave him infinite capacity for work of all 
kinds. His impulsiveness was often misun- 
derstood and misjudged. But perhaps his 
most characteristic trait was a firm determi- 
nation to overcome every difficulty lying in 
his path and a dogged tenacity to stand 
against every adversity. He was ever serv- 
ing others while he disappointed himself. His 
fine human sympathies impressed the seal of 
truth and loyalty on everything that he 
touched, and created an instinctive longing 
on his part to accomplish'‘and give something 
in some form of artistic expression which 
would add to the total of actual beauty in 
the world. 


In later years he plunged into the field of 
civic reconstruction and improvement and 
succeeded in making his influence felt and his 
opinions sought. It was a matter of concern 
to Mr. Carrére that architectural criticism 
and appreciation, if any, had become careless 
and indifferent, but he was always hopeful 
and confident that in time our national art 
would grow and improve naturally and ac- 
ceptably out of the real necessities of an 
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earnest progressive people expressing finally 
in art the great motives in their lives. 


Carrére was, in my opinion, an artist who ~ 


can hardly be placed too high. In his pass- 
ing the profession and the country at large 
has suffered a loss that brings with it a sense 
of the irreparable. 

It is not for me to discuss the place that 
Mr. Carrére will hold among the illustrious 
architects of the twentieth century. I know 


that it is dangerous to pass Judgment con-. 


cerning what we believe to be the great men 


of the present, for such Judgment must in- 


variably be made with a knowledge that it 


may be modified when things are finally seen 
through the perspective of the ages. But I 
hazard the opinion that John Merven Car- 
rere will stand in the forefront, among the 
leading formative architects of this century. 
What he did for art were deeds of worship. 
Art for him was a necessity, not a luxury. 
His powerful influence for good in American 
architecture will live long as an example and 
helpful guide to his brother architects. who 
are continuing the work, and a source of real 
pride to those who knew and loved him. 


Donn Barer. 


CHURCH AT ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS 
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HE site of the magnificent 
) library building, which 
by the time this is read 
will have been formally 
opened to the public, was 
previously occupied by 
a distributing reservior, 
whose gloomy but pic- 
turesque ivy-covered walls remained stand- 
ing long after the reservior had outgrown 
its usefulness as a conserver and distributor 
of water to the lower Manhattan district. 
The New Yorker born during the late 
’60’s will remember the structure as one of 
the city’s landmarks. At the time when the 
reservoir was serving the purpose of its con- 
struction, the general aspect of the city 
varied greatly from what it presents at this 
The tall building was not known, 
business was confined to the section south 


ALONG 
FRONT 


FIFTH AVENUE 


LOOKING NORTH 


_- 


of Canal Street, and along the avenues 
north of that street and the intersecting 
streets, were residences. Fifth Avenue was 
a street of stately homes and the walk of 
fashion. The reservoir marked the northern 


- boundary of the fashionable district, and it 


was at this point that the promenader 
turned and retraced his steps. The libraries 
that were scattered at different points within 
this residence section, and which formed the 
nucleus of the present dignified building, 
had all been endowed long before the reser- 
voir had ceased to be used. In 1849 John 
Jacob Astor, in 1870 James Lenox, and in 
1887 Samuel J. Tilden, each endowed a 
separate library for the free use of the peo- 
ple of New York. Meantime there had been 
in existence so-called “circulating libraries,” 
where one might pay an annual subscription 
and become entitled to the use of the read- 
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DETAIL ON NORTH SIDE OF MAIN | 
ENTRANCE ON FIFTH AVENUE 


ing-rooms and permitted to take books home 
for certain lengths of time. 

It was not, however, until the various en- 
downments above referred to had been gen- 
erously made that the public had free access 
to the books and periodicals that were cur- 
rent, or such works of reference as are neces- 
sary to the student. 

In 1895 the three foundations—the Astor 
Library, the Lenox Library, and the Tilden 
Trust—were merged to form The New 
York Public Library. The trustees of 
these three libraries not only control these 
principal collections, but also the many 
branches of what was formerly the New 
York Free Circulating Library, and the 
branch libraries established under the terms 
of the gift of Mr.*Andrew Carnegie, made 
in 1901. 

In 1897, the site having been secured and 
preliminaries arranged, it was decided to 
select architects by competition. Six de- 
signs were chosen from those submitted in 
an open competition. A second competi- 

tion was held between the authors of these 
six designs and six other architectural firms 
nominated by the trustees. 
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The final result was the selection of 
Messrs. Carrere & Hastings as the archi- 
tects of the building. 

As will be noted by the illustrations in 
this issue, the style is modern Renaissance, 
generally inspired from the Louis XVI. 
period, with such modifications as the con- 
ditions and needs of the present-age suggest. 

The main front of the library extends 
along the west side of Fifth Avenue, from 
Fortieth to Forty-second Streets, while the 
tall windows of the great stack room at the 
rear look out on the open space of Bryant 
Park and Sixth Avenue, to the west. Noth- 
ing better could be desired as a location for 
a library building. It affords needed space 


for so monumental a structure, and it is 


easily accessible from the terminals of two 
great railways, while all the city transporta- 
tion lines pass near by. 


The length of the library noch and south 
is 390 feet, with a boiler and engine room 
in the basement extending 51 feet, on the 
Fortieth Street side, between side wall and 
building proper. The depth east and west 
is 270 feet, and the total cubic contents of 
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the building is approximately 10,380,000 
feet. | 

Below ground, the foundation of the 
building, which rests on the floor of the old 
reservoir, is built largely from stone selected 
from the walls of the reservoir. Above 
ground, the foundation walls are of brick, 
laid up in cement mortar and faced every- 
where, including the interior courts and en- 
trance hall, with white marble, quarried at 
Dorset Valley and at Danby, Vt. This 
marble facing is not a thin ashlar, but a 
structural part of the wall, and averages 12 
inches in thickness. 

The floors are of steel beams, with terra- 
cotta arches; the roof of copper and glass. 
It is interesting to note that there is no ver- 
tical steel in the building. 

The whole building is so nearly fireproof 
_ that no special vaults or chambers have been 
considered necessary for the keeping of val- 
uable books and manuscripts. It is to be 
regretted that the daily papers should give 
space to irresponsible correspondents who 
have endeavored to cast a suspicion on the 
thoroughly fireproof character of the build- 
ing, or to the thoroughness in which the 


electric wiring and heating pipes have been 
designed and installed. 

The technical reader needs. no assurance 
that every precaution known to modern 
practice has been exercised in these matters, 
and will, of course, pay no heed to the thor- 
oughly unreliable criticism of space writers 
and self-appointed critics. Yet, it is to be 
deplored that a daily press, to which the 
people naturally look for reliable informa- 
tion, should be so thoroughly misled as they 
have been in this instance. 

In form the building is a combination of 
a square and T in plan, forming a rect- 
angle, with two interior courts. There are 
four floors, besides the cellar. The sides and 
front of the building are comparatively low, 
forming the square, the top floors being 
lighted by skylights. The centre and rear 
parts, forming the “T’”’ and containing the 
main reading and catalogue rooms, rises 
much higher and are lighted by windows. 
The main book-stack is directly under the 
main reading room, and occupies the greater 
part of the rear. 

The Department of Administration is on 
the Fortieth Street side, while the smaller 
reading rooms occupy most of the Forty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue sides. 
From the main entrance, the two main stair- 
ways lead directly to the main reading room 
on the third floor. 

This main reading room is probably the 
largest is any public library. It has a seat- 
ing capacity for about 800 people, almost 
double the space set apart for the public in 
the famous circular reading room in the 
British Museum, built half a century ago. 

In the scheme of the interior decoration 
of The New York Public Library, Messrs. 
Carrére & Hastings have very thoroughly 
demonstrated that the more imaginative 
problems of interior decorations are as thor- 
oughly in their grasp as are the technical 
ones of planning and construction. The re- 
sult, to quote a writer who described in de- 
tail these features, “will be a valuable lesson 
in decorative art to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who annually pass through 
the splendidly equipped apartments of this 
new library building.” 

This account would be incomplete with- 
out brief reference to the rare possessions 
that will find lodgment in the building. The 
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Lenox Library, celebrated for its collection 
of rare Americana,- contains examples of 
every book obtainable printed prior to 1700, 
bearing on the New World. ‘To these have 
been added George Bancroft’s famous his- 
torical library and the Emmett papers 
relating to the Revolution. The files of 
newspapers form in themselves a rare col- 
lection, and begin with the year 1710. While 
the earlier years are in some places frag- 
mentary, yet there are no less than 1,000 
volumes of papers published prior to 1800. 


Besides these precious possessions, which 
deal with the history of America, The New 
York Public Library contains many rare 
books and folios and many special collec- 
tions, among which are some 3,000 volumes 
of Shakesperiana; upwards of 10,000 vol- 
umes of music, 8,000 volumes of Bible col- 
lections, and -a wonderful geographical col- 
lection of 21,000 volumes, with many 
thousands maps from earliest times to 
the end of the Seventeenth Century. 


COURTYARD, HOTEL PONCE DE LEON 
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THE ILLUMINATION OF LIBRARIES 


By MELVIN SPENCER 


ar) FILS is an age of specializa- 
tion. Details which the 
architect of former days 
looked after himself, are 
now handled by men who 
have been trained to spe- 
cialize in one particular 
subject, and who have 
thoroughly mastered its problems. The de- 
velopment in the art of artificial illumination 
has produced within the last few years the 
lighting specialist, who now plays an im- 
portant part in planning the details for the 
illumination of the majority of our finest 
‘buildings. 

Perhaps no one class of buildings depends 
for its efficiency so much on its lighting 
equipment as the public library, for the main 
function of a library involves the continued 
use of the eyes under natural and artificial 
light. ‘Too little attention has been paid in 
the past to this important subject, and a 
little investigation of the needs and require- 
ments of library lighting will amply repay 
study. The chronic defective vision of the 
student is proof positive of the need for im- 
provement in the tools he is compelled to 
use. The close student has need of his en- 
tire nervous energy to perform the functions 
of his brain, and should be relieved of any 
physical effort in the pursuit of his studies. 

The eye is a most delicate organ, and the 
medical profession tells us that a large por- 
tion of the diseases of the eye have developed 
since the introduction of electric lamps, and 
that the majority of cases of defective sight 
can be traced to our commercial light 
sources. Any use of the eyes which calls for 
close application, such as reading, involves 
the use of that part of the eye known as the 
“fovea.” This consists of a number of cones, 
by means of which we distinguish form and 
color. Night vision is possible through the 
use of rods which contain a chemial solution 
knows as visual purple, which is automati- 
ically renewed under proper illumination, 
but which is drained under poor lighting, 
causing eye fatigue and strain. A retina, 
properly protected from a light source, is 
able to distinguish details, which would be 


simply a blur under any other conditions, 
simply because the protection of the retina 
allows the visual purple to be conserved. As 
this process is largely chemical, defective 
vision has often been blamed on the purely 
chemical rays of light, viz.: the ultra-violet; 
but recent investigation has proven that the 
majority of eye diseases are caused by the 
strain on the eye muscles by ill-advised in- 
terior illumination, both natural and _ arti- 
ficial. In reading, the muscles of the eye 
focus the fovea on the page, and any light in 
the line of vision acts as a magnet to draw 
those muscles from their task of focusing on 
the reading page, causing the strain, which 
is the source of all eye troubles. Ordinary 
practice has proven the fact that one instinc- 
tively reads with one’s back to the light. 
This is done simply to protect the eyes from 
the source of light, yet in libraries we find 
this cardinal principle time and again vio- 
lated; and yet, this simple fact will assume 
importance when we consider the question 
of general and local illumination. 

In considering the planning of proper 
light sources for a library it is well to con- 
sider the opinion of the library authorities 
and the suggestions of the illuminating ex- 
perts. Recently there was held in London a 
joint meeting of the leading librarians of the 
city and the lighting authorities to discuss 
the needs and possibilities of library illumi- 
nation. Results of much interest to every 
architect were tabulated at this meeting. It 
was the opinion of those present that the 
same intensity or arrangement of light was 
not suitable for all libraries—the needs of 
reference libraries being quite different from 
reading libraries and that the illumination 
in different departments of general libraries 
should depend on the needs of each depart- 
ment. There was considerable difference of 
opinion in reference to the relative merits of 
general and local illumination and comment 
was made on the almost universal difficulty 
of securing satisfactory results in the light- 
ing of book shelves, tables and gangways. 
The necessity of avoiding glare of any sort 
was fully discussed and much valuable data 
as to the proper intensity for various needs 
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of the library was gathered. An illumina- 
tion of two to six candles is needed on the 
reading tables according to the class of work 
involved while on the book stacks an inten- 
sity of one and a half to two foot candles is 
adequate. 

This is of considerable interest to all archi- 
tects as modern methods of testing lighting 
intensity makes it possible to specify a given 
intensity and distribution of illumination 
with as much accuracy as heat, with the as- 
surance that results can be accurately tested 
after installation to assure the architect that 
his requirements have been carried out. 
Portable photo-meters are now available, 
which give direct reading of light intensity 
in foot candles, making the testing of any 
installation a comparatively simple matter. 

The question of library lighting divides 
itself quite naturally into a broad division 
of general and local lghting. Opinions 
vary considerably as to the comparative 
value and utility of the two in reference to 
library lighting, but the general concensus 
of opinion seems to be that a soft, cheerful 
illumination is needed, with the use of prop- 
erly designed local lights. In reading li- 
braries the general illumination should be 
featured, and a cheerful, inviting tone is 
needed, both for the sake of attracting peo- 
ple and keeping them when once attracted. 

This can be greatly aided by the use of 
light and color schemes in the decoration of 
ceiling and upper portion of walls. 

In reference libraries, where close work is 
required, the general illumination should be 
subdued and local lighting depended upon 
for detail work. Particular care should be 
taken to keep all exposed lights out of the 
line of vision of those reading at the tables, 
and the reason for this will become apparent 
when the question of local illumination -is 
discussed. 

The daylight illumination of libraries is 
a subject in which better results have been 
prevalent, but in many well-planned build- 
ings the illumination has been spoiled by 
the placing of furniture and stacks in such a 
position as to cut off direct light from read- 
ing tables, where it is most needed. In plan- 
ning libraries, architects should keep in mind 
that the reading tables form a most import- 
ant part of their building, and all details 
should be built up around these tables. If 
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possible, windows should be placed as high 
as possible and skylights should cover as 
large an area as convenient. 

The typical problems of library illumina- 
tion are those involving local illumination, 
and these can be roughly divided into stack 
lighting, rack lighting, the lighting of read- 
ing tables, gangway lighting and_ gallery 
lighting. The lighting of stacks presents 
one of the most difficult problems that librar- 
ians meet, and is the one branch of: library 
lighting where a poor installation is almost 
invariably found. Various methods have 
been tried, with varying results. A brilliant 
light source is sometimes placed immediately 
in front of stacks. This method has the 
obvious disadvantage of placing a brilliant 
light in the field of vision presenting 
such an annoying glare--that it is 
often impossible to read the titles of books 
below the top shelf. An interesting experi- 
ment was tried on the continent in reference 
to stack lighting, where the stacks were light- 
ed from above, as suggested, and also by 
means of reflectors concealed in the floor. 
This arrangement, however, is liable to pro- 
duce back glare, and is obviously very ex- 
pensive in installation and upkeep. 

For the proper illumination of stacks it is 
essential that the light be equipped with 
some sort of a reflector so constructed as to 
throw an even diffusion with a perpendicu- 
lar distribution over the entire area of shelf 
space, and yet be totally screened from the 
eyes of one searching for a particular book. 
The ideal illumination for stacks would be 
by means of a continuous reflector in- 
stalled along the top of the stack running 
its entire length, but as this often involves 
a large expense, small units can be used to 
advantage. Where possible it is advisable 
to design the stacks so that an overhanging 
baleony runs coincident with the stacks, as 
this gives opportunity to properly con- 
ceal the lights and also enables the reflectors 
to be placed far enough away from the 
stacks to ensure even diffusion. Two light 
bronze reflectors lined with silver corrugated 
glass, concealed beneath such a_ balcony 
were adopted after exhaustive tests in the 
building of the New York Public Library, 
and the results ascertained by practice and 
photometric tests have proven most satisfac- 
tory. Where this method is impractical it is 
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necessary that reflectors be placed beyond 
and above the tops of the stacks, very much 
as pictures are lighted. The proper distance 
and spacing of these units would depend 
upon dimensions of stacks, and light placed 
too close would produce a disagreeable glare 
on one or the other of the shelves. Contin- 
uous reflectors of this type are planned for 
use in the New State Educational Building 
in Albany, N. Y., where over 20,000 feet of 
reflectors of this type will be used. This 
serves as a good example of the attention 
which is now being paid to proper lighting 
facilities in the best of our libraries. 

Even more important to the Architect 
than stack lighting is the proper illumi- 
nation of the reading tables. ‘Too much at- 
tention cannot be paid to this detail, and it 
is this portion of the lighting which will be 
most extensively used, and where a poor in- 
stallation would do the most harm. It has 
already been pointed out that the proper 
illumination on the reading surface should 
vary from 2 to 5 feet candles, the exact 
intensity to be determined by the nature 
of work to be done at each particular de- 
tail. For work, such as examining detail 
drawings, as high an intensity as 4 or 5 feet 
candles would be necessary, while for casual 
observance of large photographs, or the 
reading of large type would require but 2 
or 8 feet candles. 

Before taking up the means of produc- 
ing these results, it might be well to con- 
sider for a moment the effect of side illum- 
ination. It has been found by means of ex- 
periments that a person who is able to read 
type of a given size under local lighting 
where the source is well shaded from the 
eyes, is unable to distinguish the same type 
if a bright source of light is placed or tem- 
porarily placed-atone-side. It is found that 
the visual acuity is inversely proportional 
to the angle made by the source of side il- 
lumination, and the plane of the reading 
table, and that any light source within an 
angle of 26 degrees tends to decrease the 
visual acuity to a marked extent. Every- 
one has experienced annoyance due to see- 
ing a light source out of the corner of one’s 
eye when reading, which only proves the 
truth of our conclusion. A familiar proof 
of this fact has probably been experienced 
by all motorists driving at night. Ap- 
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proaching an are lamp one is able to distin- 
guish details in the road very plainly due 
to the brilliant illumination of the head 
lights, but after passing through the intense 
light due to an outside are, it is impossible 
to distinguish a single detail until the eyes 
have recovered fromexposureto this brilliant 
light source. This is simply a case of de- 
creased visual acuity due to a brilliant light 
source in the field of vision. Misplaced side 
lights not only have a direct connection with 
the acuteness of vision, but this error also is 
one of the leading causes of various forms of 
eye diseases. In close application of the eyes, 
such as prolonged reading, that part of the 
retina known as the fovea-centralis is 
brought into use. This is focused by means of 
the eye muscles, which assist in forming an 
object and tend to keep the fovea on this ob- 
ject. As every one knows by experience, a 
briliant light source tends to attract one’s 
attention and when reading acts as a magnet 
for the fovea. In this way the muscles of 
the eyes are subject to conflicting impulses, 
the mental impulse of keeping the fovea 
fixed on the reading table and the uncon- 
scious impulse due to the attraction of the 
light source. A strain is set up in the eye 
muscles due to these conflicting ‘impulses 
and prolonged reading will produce fatigue 
and headache, while continued use of the 
eyes under these conditions will naturally 
distort the complicated mechanism of the 
eye, leading to various fornis of defective 
eyesight. This brief consideration of the 
eye and the function thereof should impress 
upon Architects the necessity of carefully 
planning any lighting installation, and es- 
pecially the lighting of libraries where it is 
necessary to habitually use the eyes. 

To return to the proper illumination of 
the reading tables, endless experiments have 
been made in trying to procure the proper 
shades and the proper height of standard for 
same. Every librarian has realized that in 
the past something essentially wrong was 
involved in the lighting of the reading tables, 
and no matter to what extent the experi- 
ments with brackets and cone shades have 
been carried in the endeavor to produce 
satisfactory results, the task has seemed 
hopeless. A moment’s consideration of 
the fundamental laws of reflection will 
make plain to us the reason of this. 
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Any reading table where the surface is 
necessarily flat and persons compelled to 
sit facing the light source will reflect light at 
the same angle at which this light is thrown 
upon that surface. The light from a cone 
shade, on the ordinary desk standard, will 
be reflected directly into the eyes of the 
reader, producing a dazzling glare at the 
point of reflection on the table. It often 
happens in reading that this point is gener- 
ally occupied by the reading book and the 
polished surface of the page only helps to 
increase the glare. In many cases this is 
true to such an extent that it becomes neces- 
sary to tilt the page in order to distinguish 
the type. The only way to relieve this con- 
dition is to have the light strike the working 
plane at an angle approaching 135 to180 de- 
grees, when it will be reflected to the chest 
of the reader and not into the eyes. The 
way in which this can be done practically is 
to use a principle of cross reflection, throw- 
ing the light on the reading page at such an 
angle that no light is reflected directly into 
the eyes. Scientifically designed fixtures 
are now available where by means of this 
principle reading has been made _ possible 
without annoyance or discomfort. A_ fix- 
ture approximately the length of the table 
placed in the centre thereof and the lights 
totally concealed from view by an opaque 
frame work of metal is now employed. These 
fixtures can be made as ornamental as de- 
sired, but simple designs have proven most 
satisfactory. The interior of these fixtures 
are equipped with reflecting glass with 
angles so arranged as to throw the light as 
described above. The height of standards 
and exact shape of reflectors depend on the 
dimensions of each individual desk and ex- 
pert advices should be consulted with refer- 
ence to this detail. This method was first 
worked out in reference to the illumination 
of double desks in banks where an endless 
amount of close observation and almost con- 
tinual use of the eyes is necessary, but it is 
being adopted for library illumination in 
many of the newer buildings. 
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The lighting of newspaper racks and 
gangways also present typical problems. 
Paper racks can be perfectly lighted only by 
means of some fixtures involving uniform 
perpendicular distribution and the source of 
light must be placed far enough away from 
the newspapers to prevent glare on the read- 
ing pages. The lighting of gangways can 
be best accomplished with lights placed flush 
with the ceiling and equipped with a sym- 
metrical reflecting device throwing the 
maxium flux to the bottom of the rack. 

Appreciation of art is closely connected 
with the appreciation of books and for this 
reason we generally find an art gallery in 
every library. This always forms a difficult 
subject for artificial illumination. A sub- 
dued general illumination is-necessary with 
strong local lights concentrating the lights 
on the picture space. It is necessary to place 
these lights exactly in the proper position to 
avoid glare at any part of the picture space 
and yet to have the source totally concealed 
from view. ‘This problem has long been suc- 
cessfully overcome by the use of continuous 
reflectors mitred to run parallel with picture 
space, but there has always been the obvious 
objection that they tend to mar the beauty of 
the room. Inthe new New York Public Li- 
brary, careful co-operation of the Architect 
and manufacturers succeeded in producing 
a reflector of this type of cold drawn bronze, 
which not only resulted in perfect illumina- 
tion of the picture space but added mater- 
ially to the beauty of the gallery. Modern 
knowledge as to the needs of library illumi- 
nation, and scientific design of lghting 
specialties, such as used in the various 
classes of library illumination make the plan- 
ning of new installations comparatively easy 
and luckily in library work, where local il- 
lumination is so much a factor, it is compara- 
tively easy to remodel poor installations and 
equip a library with up-to-date lighting, 
without going to the expense of remodelling 
the entire building, as was the case when 
the scientific features of illumination were 
less well understood. 
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THREATENED ENCROACHMENT ON CITY 


Hai Park 


[2 was hoped that the question of further 
encroachment on City Hall Park, in this 
city, had been settled for all time. It is, 
therefore, with some surprise we note a bill 
has been hurried through the Legislature 
at Albany giving to the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of New York County sole 
power and authority to locate and plan a 
new County Courthouse. The conceded 
aim of this extraordinary legislation is to 
place this new_building in City Hall Park. 

When the question of a site for the pro- 
posed new courthouse was debated, about a 
year ago, the sentiment against its location 
in City Hall Park was so pronounced as to 
cause those who favored such a location to 
retire from their position. The architec- 
tural profession in this city was almost a 
unit in protesting against the location of 
any further buildings in this park. ‘The 
late John M. Carrere exerted all his influ- 
ence to avert what he declared would be 
most unwise action, 


Those who urged a location in the park, 
on the score of economy or the inability of 
the city at that time to legally increase its 
debt, fail to realize now that, owing to the 
readjustment and increase of assessment 


- values, the city is in a position to acquire a 


site by purchase, and thus prevent any 
further building on the already too limited 
area of our city parks. 

The New York Chapter of the Institute, 
with customary energy, has lodged objec- 
tion to this most pernicious legislation. 

We cannot believe those responsible for 
it will fail to accurately measure the im- 
portance of a protest from a source so com- 
petent to judge the merits of the case. 

Those who have the city’s welfare at heart 
might even go further than to object to the 
erection of additional buildings in City Hall 
Park. This location should be rid of ex- 
isting encroachments and cleared of every 
structure save the City Hall itself. 

Then a building in which every resident 
of the city takes pride, and one of the best 
examples of Georgian architecture extant 
in America, would have a dignified and be- 
fitting setting. 


Tue LITERATURE OF A PROFESSION. 
WRITER in a recent issue of a cur- 


rent English architectural magazine 
dwells at some length on the great value to 
the architect in practice of a large and well 
selected library. Not only a single collection 
of books whose subjects are confined to the 
purely technical side of his profession, but a 
wider selection including such historical and 
biographical works as will enable him to ac- 
quire a truer knowledge of the things he at- 
tempts in his professional work. This writer 
believes that it is doubtful if the old archi- 
tects understood the history of their art as 
it is understood now. If they had, many 
inconsistencies perceptible to the trained 
mind of to-day would not be present. 

It is suggested that even Wren, could he 
have had access to books of early Greek 
work, would not have erred in details as he is- 
known to have done. 'To know the history 
of architecture thoroughly, the history of the 
people and their religion must be mastered. 
To quote from Professor Baldwin Brown’s 
essay on The Fine Arts—“Art only lives be- 
cause the genius of changing ages or of in- 
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dividuals is forever vitalizing traditions and 
introducing new principles of growth. The 
secret of success in art is to blend the old 
and the new so as to obtain the full value of 
both indispensable elements.” 

And it is only by intimate knowledge, 
based on familiarity with the history of the 
people who have vitalized art that the archi- 
tect can hope to successfully apply those 
principles and examples that have been 
handed down to us. Nor is this knowledge 
in itself all sufficient. We must be familiar 
with something more than the artistic side of 
the early nations of the earth. It is needed 
to know of their daily lives, their commerce 
and the various nations with which this com- 
merce brought them into intimate relation, 
if we are to understand the principles for 
which their art stood, the source of their in- 
formation, and the influences that controlled 
it and caused the steady rise to heights of 
greatest achievement or that decadence that 
foreshadowed its extinction. 

To quote from the writer already referred 
to:—“‘History proves to us that no state, no 
philosophy, no art has ever been based on 
material interests alone. Nations that we 
know only as great commercial nations have 
left nothing behind them.” ‘The sordid 
spirit that dominates a commercial nation 
has always been inimical to good art, and it 
is to a nation like Greece that we must look 


for that steady progress in all that is uplift- 
ing and worthy of emulation. Greece bore 
a message not only to their own time and 
country but to all men in all ages; their art 
was classical—that is, conforming to what is 
permanent and above criticism in human life. 

It would therefore seem to be true that 
the process in the evolution of the truly ar- 
tistic mind is one of self-culture. A culture 
that does not end with student days but an 
education that continues all through the pro- 
fessional life. It means intelligent and sus- 
tained toil, and that can only have good re- 
sults when it is based on a mastery of the 
traditions of one’s profession. To the archi- 
tect, whose art is the oldest of all arts, it re- 
quires an amount of reading so wide in its 
range as to practically cover the history of 
the world. He must be familiar with the 
habits and customs of nations of the earth, 
and it will not be possible to know their 
architecture, and adapt its suggestion to his 
work until he has mastered this knowledge. 
And, when this knowledge is acquired we 
shall be able to distinguish the good from 
the bad, to hold fast to the truth and reject 
the false, which so often masquerades under 
the guise of the good. ; 

It is then, and only then, that we shall be 
able to give expression to the good that is 
in us and rise to the higher and truer plane 
of our artistic life. 


“To have faith is to create; to have hope is to call 


down blessing ; to have love is to work miracles. 


Above 


all, let us see visions, visions of colour and light, of 
green fields and broad rivers, of palaces laid with far 
colours, and gardens where a place is found for rose- 


mary and rue.’ 
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HE BOOK STACKS OF 
THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


Modern methods of fire prevention, heat- 
ing, ventilating, sanitation and illumination 
have revolutionized the storage and hand- 
ling of books in libraries. rom the small- 
est home library, often the depository of a 
collector’s rare editions and always of his 
more intimate and equally treasured vol- 
umes, to the great stacks where the modern 
public libraries store their books, the essen- 
tials of proper care are the same, the condi- 
tions only varying to meet the requirements 
of increased numbers. 

The bibliophile has told us that many price- 
less volumes have been ruined by reason of 
their neglect, or conversely, by too much 
care, based on ignorance of the proper con- 
ditions that should surround books in stor- 
age. 

Sanitation is as necessary to books as it 
is to the human being. Large numbers of 
people confined in poorly ventilated rooms 


INTERMEDIATE TIER OF STACK, NEW 
YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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where they breathe vitiated air soon show 
the effects of these unhealthy conditions. 

In just the same way do books deteriorate 
and present the signs of age. To accom- 
plish the essential of a free circulation of air 
it is necessary to make the shelves and their 
supports as open as possible. Referring to 
the illustrations of the stacks in The New 
York Public Library on this page it will be 
noticed that the uprights are pierced by 
openings and all metal possible is cut away 
consistent with the necessary structural 
strength in order that fresh air and moder- 
ate light may reach the books. 

The deck slits, which open along the face 
of each book stack range from the lowest to 
the highest, further increase this feature of a 
free and unimpeded circulation. It must 
be remembered that while the main stack 
room contains seven stories, it is really one 
large room, divided in its height only by gal- 
leries or mezzanine floors. The stacks with 
their open ironwork supports run in un- 
broken length from the floor at the lowest 
level up through the various mezzanines to 
the Reading Room floor, which they carry, 
and with the deck slits provided there is a 
minimum of obstruction to a free passage of 
air. In short, if all the floors were taken 
away, the stacks and their contents would 
still remain intact. 
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It is a novel construction, valuable as an 
example of what may be accomplished when 
undertaken with knowledge and ability. 

The lighting, either natural or artificial, 
in a stack room as large as that of the New 
York Public Library involved problems 
that would have been difficult of solution two 
decades ago. Modern illumination methods 
have enabled the architects and the construc- 
tors of this stack to present a solution that 
meets every present-day requirement. 

When it is considered that this stack is 
297 feet long, 78 feet wide and almost 60 
feet high, and that it is filled with closely 
packed books and broken by many gallery 
levels, we may be able to understand the 
conditions which exist. 

The electric lights are controlled from 
switches placed in convenient positions 
along the central aisle. 
floor slabs with polished under surfaces act 
as excellent reflectors. 

As to day-lighting: the long narrow win- 
dows on the westerly side of the stack room 
are glazed with prisms which reflect the hight 
horizontally into the room. ‘To further in- 
crease the value of the light all standards and 
fixtures are painted a flat white, which, with 
the white marble floors and ceilings, insure 
diffusion and prevent glare. 

In a large circulating library it is essential 
that every book shall be perfectly sanitary. 
We do not know the conditions surrounding 
books that are loaned or even those attend- 
ant on constantly handled reference volumes, 
hence it is necessary that both light and 
fresh air be provided to act as germicides 
and guard against the spread of disease. 

While it is unnecessary to state that the 
stack of the New York Public Library is 
thoroughly fireproof, it may be well, in pass- 
ing, to say a few words as to how this is ac- 
complished. 

The walls are of solid masonry and marble 
slabs are used for the floors and ceilings of 
the galleries or mezzanine floors. As pre- 
viously stated, the supports or uprights are 
of metal, as are also all shelves. There is, 
therefore, in the entire construction no wood 
or any material that will burn. 

As to the books, it is well known that they 
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will not burn by themselves without the ad- 
dition of other fuel. The method of their 
storage, in closely packed air tight rooms, 
gives flame no chance to reach them. All 
communicating doors are metal and fire-re- 
sisting, and the electric wiring, which has re- 
ceived the most careful attention from the 
architect, is the very best that modern prac- 
tice can devise and afford no fire hazard. 

The accessibility and general convenience 
secured in the planning and locating of the 
main stack is an important feature in this 
very important building. Messrs. Carrere 
& Hastings, the architects, with the codpera- 
tion of the builders, have secured a result 
which makes this aptly called “largest book- 
case in the world,” the most perfectly ap- 
pointed in existence. eae 

Directly above the main stack is the Read- 
ing Room. The books are elevated from 
the stack to the delivery desk and every book 
in the stack is within a radius of fifty-three 
feet from the reading room. It will be seen 
that the features of accessibility, convenience 
and promptness of delivery are unsurpassed. 

A further feature conducive to accessibil- 
ity in handling the books in the stack is the 
low ceilings of the various galleries. ‘These 
permit a man or woman of ordinary height 
to reach books on the topmost shelves. 

That the architects have worked the stor- 
age of the books into the architectural and 
decorative treatment of the building is so 
very apparent as to need but passing notice, 
but the fact of its accomplishment in so suc- 
cessful a way shows with what good judg- 
ment this and other very difficult problems 
have been met and overcome. 

This stack was built by The Snead & Co. 
Tron Works of Jersey City, N. J. Their 
large experience in similar construction, in- 
cluding the entire equipment of the Library 
of Congress and their very careful study of 
the requirements of modern book storage 
has enabled them to produce a result that is 
probably the most successful of any similar 
undertaking. To appreciate the magnitude 
of this work let us state that there are, in the 
Main Stack Room and forty-three special 
Library Rooms, seventy-five miles of shelv- 
ing, with a capacity of 4,000,000 volumes. 
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NEWS NOTES AND COMMENT 


THE ConereEss or TECHNOLOGY IN Boston 
APRIL 10-11 


The Congress of Technology, which met in 
Boston on April 10 and 11 in celebration of 
the semi-centennial of the signing of the 
charter of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was a pronounced success on 
the two main lines laid out by its projectors. 
The Congress opened on the afternoon of 
April 10 with an address by President Mac- 
laurin of the Institute. 

The second day of the Congress was given 
over to the presentation of papers on various 
aspects of applied science. These papers 
were grouped in six divisions, so arranged 
that the large numbers of the outside public 
which attended all the sessions were able to 
hear papers on the topics in which they were 
especially interested. 

The papers presented at the public ses- 
sion gave to the audiences an adequate idea 
of how completely applied science shapes 
and controls the living conditions of the 
present. And as all the papers were by 
alumni or members of the faculty of the In- 
stitute it was also made clear how large a 
part the Institute had played in creating the 
applied science to-day. 

These two ideas were expressed along 
with the third idea more immediately practi- 
cal at the great banquet. It has been clear 
for some time that the future development 
of the Institute of Technology is hampered 
by the lack of adequate endowments and 
buildings. The feeling that the beginning 
of the next half century of the Institute 
ought soon to see a New Technology, carry- 
ing on the standards of the past with greater 
facilities, was the dominant note in all the 
speeches at the banquet. 

The separation of the engineer from the 
architect was the topic of Luzerne S. 
Cowles, 97, of Boston, who noted how in 
European countries the harmonious and ar- 
tistic development of civic centers during 
modern times has proved an enormous bene- 
fit to them. In ancient times the architect 
acted as his own engineer; there was little 
haste in completing a project; and artistic 
treatment requiring much time and labor 


was made possible. The ultimate aim of se- 
curing the best results was then possible, be- 
cause time and labor were less important 
than they are to-day. Inthe United States 
there has been, until recently, the tendency 
to keep the engineer and the architect apart, 
and the result has been very much in the way 
of inartistic utilitarian building. Munici- 
palities have been grave offenders in this 
respect. Consequent on the increase in 
wealth and population of the cities of the 
United States, there is at the present time 
from public and press alike the demand for 
rational and civic improvement along har- 
monious lines. ‘The engineer, inartistic as he 
may be, comes now to the aid of the archi- 
tect, who will submit to him questions where 
engineering judgment is desired, while, on 
the other hand, the engineer must acknowl- 
edge that the architect has the advantage of 
improving the appearance of constructions, 
especially of metal. This codperation was 
the dominant note of the latter portion of 
Mr. Cowles’s paper, who showed that while 
private individuals assumed the right to erect 
almost any kind of building they wished, the 
public service corporations are realizing the 
importance of erecting structures good not 
only from the engineering, but the architec- 
tural standpoint. “The training of archi- 
tects in close proximity to engineers should 
be encouraged,” said Mr. Cowles; “the archi- 
tect’s work embraces the designing of build- 
ings whose form depends on engineering 
theory and experience. This proximity 
need. not affect the architect’s artistic ten- 
dencies, but it cannot help training his mind 
to better work.” 
Ciry PLANNING 

Mr. George B. Ford, in a lecture recently 
delivered at Columbia University on City 
Planning, said, that while America is 
counted the most practical nation in the 
world, it has been most unpractical and un- 
businesslike in the building of its cities. 

“America,” said he, “is the only country_ 
that has devoted its attention in planning its 
centres of population almost exclusively to 
the «esthetic side. In America the ery has 
been ‘The City Beautiful. Abroad it has 
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been ‘The City Logical, Convenient, 
Healthful, Businesslike, and then A‘sthe- 
TCs 

“Of the seventy or eighty cities and towns 
in America that have considered city plan- 
ning, only two have treated the subject in a 
comprehensive, practical way. One of the 
two is perhaps America’s most businesslike 
city, the other is her most artistic. Pitts- 
burg and Boston alone have kept promi- 
nently before them in planning for their fu- 
ture that a city is essentially a place to live 
and work in. ‘hus, attention has been given 
primarily to housing, transit and transporta- 
tion by land and by water, and to the loca- 
tion of factories. Recreational features, 
such as playgrounds, neighborhood centers, 
and the location of baths, gymnasia,. libra- 
ries, etc., have been considered in relation to 
housing. The proper distribution of parks 
and boulevards and city embellishments has 
been taken up with strict reference to the 
foregoing features. 

“tis only by proceeding on a programme 
of this sort that a city can fulfill its duty 
toward the next generation and when 
we couple with this the fact that it pays not 
only in health, working efficiency, and en- 
joyment of life, but pays actually in dollars 
and cents—a fact which is attested by every 
city here or abroad .which has planned its 
improvements at all comprehensively—is 
there any valid excuse whatsoever for any 
town or city neglecting to consider city plan- 
ning?” 

FirE PROTECTION AND PREVENTION 


It is gratifying to know that the lesson 
taught by the recent disastrous fire in New 
York is being availed of by other cities, 
whose officials have been awakened to the 
necessity for thorough and competent meas- 
ures to prevent a similar occurrence. 

At a recent meeting of the Boston Archi- 
tectural Club, the subject of proper fire pro- 
tection and prevention was very thoroughly 
discussed. ‘This discussion was given im- 
portance and authority by the participation 
of Fire Commissioner Daly, Fire Chief 
Mullen, F. Elliot Cabot, Secretary of the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
Mr. Charles Logue, Chairman of the School- 
house Department. Among the sugges- 
tions offered, the most important were the 
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installation of a high pressure service, the 
entire abolition of shingle roofs and the 
building of fire stops at strategic points 
entirely across the city. 

While the latter suggestion is not a new 
one, it is none the less a most important 
thing in the prevention of conflagrations. 

The idea involved in the suggestion was 
the erection of buildings constructed entirely 
with a view of withstanding fire and check- 
ing its spread. 

4+urther referring to the lessons taught by 
the Asch building fire, the Brooklyn Chap- 
ter of the Institute has rendered a great ser- 
vice by the publication of the report of the 
joint committee on Surveys and Legislation 
of the Chapter on this fire. The commit- 
tee, which is composed of Messrs. Carrel, 
Harder, Koch, Bryson and Melproth, vis- 
ited the ruins and made a thorough inspec- 
tion. ‘Their report is perhaps the most im- 
portant technical réswmé of conditions both 
before and after the fire, that has yet been 
published, and their recommendations, the 
judgment of men eminently practical, will, 
we hope, receive the careful consideration to 
which they are entitled. 


ASYMMETRIES IN THE Pisa CATHEDRAL 


In the April 21 issue of the Bulletin of the 
Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
Professor William H. Goodyear has contrib- 
uted a most important article on the system- 
atic asymmetries of measurements in the 
Pisa Cathedral. 

In some of its various features the Pisa 
Cathedral is an exceptional, but by no means 
a wholiy isolated, medizval construction. 

An opportunity is afforded the architect 
to become more familiar with these features 
of asymmetric construction, and the vast 
possibilities of their adaptation in even the 
smaller structures, by reason of the series 
which Professor Goodyear is contributing to 
the Museum Bulletin. Copies of these Bul- 
letins may be obtained by addressing Pro- 
fessor Goodyear at the Museum. 


Tue HeriraceE or TRADITION 
This age is the antiquity of future ages, 
and has a precious heritage in the works of 
past ages, and yet irresponsible persons are 
allowed to destroy the beauty of our villages, 
the interest of our towns, and mar our city 
streets at every turn. 
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It is the duty of this generation to see 
that architectural tradition does not suffer 
at its hands, or through its negligence, and 
that the tradition should be carried on and 
handed over in some degree the better for 
the care it has received. 

The registration of architects, by binding 
the members of the profession together, by 
enforcing a statutory disqualification, by 
emphasizing the necessity for the study of 
architecture as an art, and through the 
power it would have as a united and definite 
profession, able to speak with one voice, 
could only have the effect of furthering this 
ideal of carrying our tradition forward, and 
proving to future critics that this generation 
was solicitous for the well-being of that art, 
which is undoubtedly the truest index to 
the culture or civilization of any age.— 
The Builder, London. 


THe MEANING oF Town PLANNING 


As is the case with all conventional 
phrases, “town planning” has different 
meanings in different mouths. To the med- 
ical officer of health it means sanitation and 
healthy houses; to the engineer, trams and 
bridges and straight roads, with houses 
drilled to toe a line like soldiers. To some 
it means open spaces; to the policeman regu- 
lation of traffic; to others a garden plot to 
every house, and so on. ‘To the architect it 
means all these things, collected, considered, 
and welded into a beautiful whole. It is 
his work, the work of the trained planner, to 
satisfy all the requirements of a town plan, 
and to create in doing so a work of art. 
That this is not an unprofitable matter even 
from the merest business point of view is 
self-evident. Nothing is more ruinously 
wasteful than unregulated growth, whether 
in nature or a.city. It will certainly have 
to be pruned away, thinned out, or dealt with 
in such-like drastic fashion if it is not trained 
and supervised during its formation; and to 
cut away slums and open up light and air to 
them by avenues and open spaces is a very 
costly and not always satisfactory process, 
which may be avoided by intelligent antici- 
pation. 

Another point—perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all—is the tremendous influence upon 
man, the animal, of the surroundings in 
which he is bred and passes his life. Rus- 


kin, speaking of the blocks of London houses 
intersected by railways, said, “It is not pos- 
sible to have any right morality, happiness, 
or art, in any country where the cities are 
thus built, or thus, let me rather say, clotted 
and coagulated; spots of a dreadful mildew, 
spreading by patches and blotches over the 
country they consume. You must have 
lovely cities, crystallized, not coagulated into 
form; limited in size, and not casting out the 
scum and scurf of them into an encircling 
eruption of shame, but girded each with its 
sacred pomeerium and with garlands of gar- 
dens full of blossoming trees and _ softly 
guided streams.” The animal man can 
never be morally sound if he is deprived of 
those reasonable and healthy pleasures to 
which he is entitled; and Art aims at giving 
pleasure in a noble form. “Non tantui cor- 
port,’ said Seneca, “sed etiam moribus salu- 
brem locum eligere debemus.’—Joun W. 
Simpson, in the Transactions of the Town- 
Planning Conference, London. 


DIGNIFIED ADVERTISING METHODs. 


Kenyon Cox, N. A., whose reputation as 
an artist is nation wide, and whose work as 
a mural painter is familiar to the members 
of the architectural profession, recently gave 
an. interview to a representative of one of 
the leading New York daily papers. In the 
course of this interview, which dealt with 
various phases of art in America and its in- 
fluence on the daily life of the people, Mr. 
Cox expressed views on the proper presenta- 
tion of advertismg matter that were in a 
sense an unqualified endorsement of the 
policy inaugurated by THE NEw York 
ARCHITECT on its inception more than five 
years ago and successfully maintained ever 
since. 

Mr. Cox was asked the question: “Would 
an inartistic, vulgarly worded advertisement 
of a standard article sell as many goods as 
one that was presented in a dignified and ex- 
clusive way, even to people who are not cred- 
ited with artistic tasts?’ ‘To which he re- 
plied: “I am no salesman, but I can say this 
—a certain kind of vulgar ‘ad’ was to me so 
thoroughly repellent, that for a long time 
it deterred me from buying products which 
when I did try them I found to be most ex- 
cellent.” 

This statement by so eminent a man and 
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one who is so keenly alive to the artistic 
value of things, tends to prove the conten- 
tion that to endeavor to attract attention to 
an article that is bought and used by people 
of refinement, or to try to influence its se- 
lection by men of artistic training by poorly 
worded and inartistically prepared adver- 
tising matter, is not alone a waste of money 
but tends to discredit the article it is desired 
to exploit. In the same way that we often 
form an opinion of the personality of a man 
we have never seen by the stationery he uses 
or the business card he sends to our desk, 
does the reader of an advertisement judge 
the character of the article advertised, by the 
general impression gained from the text and 
arrangement of the printed page. While 
in Shakespeare’s day good wine needed no 
“bush” modern business methods and the 
keen competition always present makes it 
necessary for the merchant, if he would win 
success, to keep his name and his wares con- 
stantly before the buying public, lest he be 
forgotten. 

Those who show indifference to the gen- 
eral makeup of their advertising are apt to 
be equally indifferent as to the quality of 
their goods. Advertising that is as expen- 
sive in its preparation and so high in price 
as that which finds space in this magazine, 
proves. by its very selection the very high 
standard set by the advertisers. It was the 
idea of dignifying by the most artistic pres- 
entation possible every advertisement ap- 
pearing in THe New York Arcuirect that 
was present when the magazine was placed 
before the architectural profession. ‘That 
the policy was correct and sound is proven 
by the very high class of advertisers who 
have sought its pages. 

The worth of magazine advertising has 
become so generally recognized and the 
necessity for its careful preparation so fully 
understood, that the great buying public in 
this country are to-day largely dependent on 
the pages of the magazines for information 
as to the merits of things to be had. 

It is therefore, we believe, of the first im- 
portance that any magazine desiring to se- 
cure every possible advantage and a maxi- 
mum of result to its advertisers, should give 
the same thoughtful and artistic considera- 
tion to its advertising pages, as it must needs 
give to its text pages and illustrations. This 
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_we believe is accomplished by THE NEw 


York ARCHITECT in a more successful man- 
ner than any other technical publication 
issued in this country and perhaps anywhere 
abroad. 


MopEerN FURNITURE BUILDING 


While architects have endeavored to edu- 
cate clients to a true appreciation of good 
architecture, and have in a large measure 
succeeded, they have increased their own re- 
sponsibilities. The laymen has been taught 
essentials and it has in consequence become 
necessary for the architect to give painstak- 
ing care to every detail. Fortunately, the 
craftsman, whose work so very materially 
contributes to the general result, early real- 
ized the value of his efforts in creating arti- 
cles of utility and in carrying to a successful 
completion the suggested motives supplied 
by the architect. 

If by renaissance we mean to indicate a 
new birth, then it may be safely stated that 
the art of the furniture maker is to-day in its 
renaissance. ‘The enduring influence of the 
work of the Adam Brothers, Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite and other famous designers 
marked epochs in furniture construction. 
It might with good reason be supposed that 
with examples of such rare accomplishment, 
the result would be the improvement in style 
of even the least expensive grades of hand- 
made furniture. But with the march of 
modern invention and the introduction of 
machinery there set in a period of decadence 
that has lasted for more than fifty years, and 
we must look to the men who are building 
the better grades of furniture to-day for that 
renaissance of good design and excellence of 
construction that is now taking place. 

The essentials of furniture are honesty 
of manufacture and correctness of design. 
What these mean in their application can 
be studied in an examination of the furniture 
that has been made for the New York Pub- 
lic Library. The architects, in order to con- 
serve all the artistic results achieved in their 
own work, made sure that the furniture 
should be a satisfactory accessory. 

It is an old and true saying that “every 
man should stick to his trade,” and while ar- 
chitects can, and often do, design excellent 
pieces of furniture, it is safe to state that 
they will not do so quite as successfully as 
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men who have spent years of study in de- 
signing and building furniture. 

Given the dimensions of the room and the 
details of its architectural treatment, the 
modern maker of high class furniture may 
be safely left to produce a result that will be 
consistent and satisfactory in every detail. 

Intelligent codperation along these lines, 
between the architect and furniture builder, 
is responsible for the satisfactory result 
achieved in the furniture of the Public Li- 
brary in this city. All the essentials are 
present—the highest class of skilled work- 
manship, honest materials, good form and 
true proportion, combined with ornament 
consistent with the rooms in which the va- 
rious pieces have been placed. 

And, like every well executed work in 
furniture, the result is “felt” more than it 
is seen. It is generally the poorly studied 
and consequently inharmonious effect that 
attracts the eye; that most unfortunate con- 
dition when every individual piece of furni- 
ture “fights” its neighbor, and makes the 
room a place to be avoided. 

The builders of the furniture in use in the 
more important rooms of the Public Library 
have had long experience in similar large un- 
dertakings. A recent building of much im- 
portance, the Senate Office building at 
Washington, was furnished in an equally 
satisfactory manner, while many large hotels 
and private residences of importance have 
been furnished with modern furniture, spec- 
ially made to meet the designs of the archi- 
tects of the various buildings. 

The makers of this furniture are S. 
Karpen & Brothers, whose offices and fac- 
tories are located in New York, Boston and 
Chicago. 


Minis Water-Tuse BoiLers 


A large open combustion chamber with a 
direct fire surface would seem to be an ideal 
construction for a modern and efficient type 
of boiler. ‘These features, combined with 
vertical water ways of small area into which 
the water is divided, quickly absorbs the heat 
and thus rapidly circulates the water in the 
tubes. The result is dry steam, the greatest 
possible heat absorption and an economical 
coal consumption. 

It is along these lines that the Mills 
water-tube boilers, built by the H. B. Smith 
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Co. of 39 Kast Houston Street, New York, 
are constructed. 

In the changeable climate of this country, 
with the wide ranges of temperature even 
within the space of twenty-four hours, a 
thoroughly dependable boiler is a first 
essential. It becomes necessary to construct 
a heating system so flexible in its character 
that it will answer to the most unusual 
conditions of extreme cold weather and that 
time when it is too warm for fires and too 
cold to be without them. In order to meet 
these conditions with certainty, to maintain 
efficiency, to heat with economy, and to 
secure all these at a minimum of first cost for 
installation, is the effort of makers of heating 
apparatus. 

Another feature, and one not always 
considered, is that the care of the boilers is 
generally turned over to people with the 
least knowledge of requirements already 
stated; another, and that is to so construct 
the boilers that they will be “fool proof,” and 
withstand the hard usage of irresponsible 
people who have the heating in charge. 

The Mills water-tube boilers are claimed 
by the makers to combine these necessary 
features, to withstand greater pressure than 
ordinary types, and therefore give longer 
service. The material entering into their 
construction is the best that long experience 
can suggest, and the makers therefore 
believe that they will prove in the end the 
most economical form of boilers that can be 
installed. 

A further feature of these boilers and one 
worthy of comment, is that they are con- 
structed in a series of sections or units, 
varying in number with the size of the 
boilers. Each section is a complete water- 
tube boiler in itself, has free and rapid 
internal circulation, and has no dead spaces. 
They always maintain a steady and reliable 
water line. If for any reason it is so desired, 
one or more of these sections can be “cut 
out” of use. 


WATERTIGHT Roors AND CELLARS 


If a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link then it may be safely stated that a house 
as a place of habitation is no better than the 
roof that covers it. When we want to de- 
scribe a man as homeless we say of him that 
he “has no roof over his head,” but there are 
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any number of people who pride themselves 
on the buildings they live and work in and 
who are but little better off, if we are to 
judge the character of the roof as a measure 
of the value of the building. Modern water- 
proofing methods, in the construction of 
roofs and the other extreme of the building, 
the cellar, have arrived at a high degree of 
efficiency. ‘This satisfactory condition is 
not the result altogether of the perfected 
materials used, as it is the knowledge of how 
to handle them so as to secure the best re- 
sults. All things being equal, experience 
and the skill that comes from long years of 
practice produces the best results. 

The 'T. New Construction Co. of 518-520 
West 29th Street, New York, have been, for 
almost fifty years, builders of roofs and cel- 
lars which have stood the test of years of 
actual wear until their work to-day has be- 
come known as the highest example of mod- 
ern efficiency in this direction. They state 
with pardonable pride that in an important 
building constructed by the Government in 
Washington, and standing on a site where 
the waters of the Potomac River back up 
the foundation, the waterproofing in the 
cellar, done by them, is keeping out twelve 
feet of water that stands against the outer 
walls of the building. 

It is claimed by this company that their 
brick and tile paved roofs will last a life- 
time and the fact that many roofs of their 
construction have stood the wear of thirty- 
five to forty years’ exposure and are as 
watertight today as when first placed, would 
seem to prove their contention. The very 
many important buildings throughout this 
country on which they have worked bear evi- 
dence of the confidence imposed in them. 


Hor Air Recisters AND GRILLEs For INpI- 
RECT HEATING 

When the ingenuity of man made it pos- 
sible to locate the stove or heater a consider- 
able distance from the point where the 
heated air was delivered, it became necessary 
to provide some means for screening outlet 
openings. It was then that the hot air reg- 
ister with its regulating damper came into 
existence. When these outlets were placed 
in the walls their strength was not of much 
importance, but when set in the floor, often 
in the lane of travel, it became necessary to 


make them strong enough to stand the wear 
and weight to which they were subjected. 

It is only of recent years in this country 
that it has been thought desirable to give 
some measure of artistic expression to arti- 
cles of every-day utility. During that per- 
iod of artistic advancement in Europe, 
styled the Renaissance, no object was too in- 
significant to merit some embellishment. The 
bellows on the hearth, the fire-dogs or and- 
irons, even the poker and ash shovel were 
adorned with much artistic work. 

It is a healthy sign of our artistic growth 
that articles of similar utility are becoming 
to-day something more than commonplace. 

All the accessories that go into the modern 
building are now carefully designed, or else 
the makers will find themselves outstripped 
by other more thoughtful competitors who 
know the merit of goods honestly made and 
artistically designed. 

This feature of good design is shown per- 
haps in modern iron work and reveals itself 
in the register and grille, the ventilator and 
the screen. No firm could weather the 
stress of fifty years of business as conducted 
in this country and stand at the head of their 
line unless they appreciated these facts. 

The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. of 76 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, commenced busi- 
ness in 1846. Since that time they have been 
engaged in the manufacture of registers, 
grilles, ventilators and screens, and so well 
has their products met the requirements of 
the architect and the builder as to make it a 
standard in specification. 

The large number of patterns and sizes 
that are always available is a great advan- 
tage to the architect in conserving the artis- 
tie unities of his interiors and that strict ad- 
herence to period styles now considered so 
essential. A point in the work as executed 
by the Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., and one 
that will particularly commend itself to the 
architect, is that while prepared to supply 
designs from their large number of patterns, 
they are equally prepared to execute in the 
highest degree of excellence the original de- 
signs furnished by the architect. 

A catalogue prepared by The Tuttle & 
Bailey Mfg. Co. illustrates the line of goods 
made by them. It shows the wide choice in 
selection of sizes and patterns and will be 
mailed to architects on request. 
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Canvas AND Irs UsEs 

To most men a bolt of canvas does not 
mean much. Like the “primrose by the 
river’s brim, a bolt of canvas ’tis to him,” 
and it is nothing more. But in the eyes of 
men who have been engaged for very many 
years in availing of the possibilities that are 
latent in canvas, it means its adaptation to 
a variety of uses that are almost innumer- 
able. Canvas is daily becoming more gen- 
erally used for the roofs of piazzas and por- 
tions of country houses and other buildings. 
A heavy canvas, properly prepared to keep 
out moisture and of such a nature as to be 
easily painted, gives a roofing which for 
service can be strongly recommended. 

Again, to the architect, especially the man 
engaged i in designing the country house, the 
awning is a very important feature. After 
he has, with much study, set his house in the 
center of a beautiful lawn or embowered it 
in trees, carefully thought out the color 
scheme and has secured a result that is ar- 
tistic, the whole effect is spoiled unless the 
awnings selected are of appropriate color 
and design. 

It is at this point that experience of many 
years can be advantageously used by the ar- 
chitect or builder in the selection of the awn- 
ing materials. The knowledge of the com- 
parative durability of different colors, their 
appropriateness depending upon the color 
scheme, and the selection of the cloth itself 
—all these points should be given full con- 
sideration. 

From a house which during its existence 
of over Half a Century has grown from a 
small loft, where awnings were put together 
by hand, to the supply of probably 75 per 
cent. of all the awning materials used in 
America, the architect can assuredly obtain 
information which will enable him to give 
his client what that client expects. ‘The Ad- 
visory Department of the old established 
house of John Boyle & Co., Inc., 112 Duane 
Street, New York, is in position to demon- 
strate the superiority of their Guaranteed 
Awning Cloth in the qualities necessary to 
satisfactory service and to aid in the selec- 
tion from their very large variety so as to 
secure pleasing color effect. Their Bayonne 
Roof and Deck Cloth is easily laid, possesses 
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unusual wearing quality and can be fur- 
nished to harmonize with other parts of the 
house by application of one coat of paint 
only. 


Tuer REGULATION OF TEMPERATURE 


While the regulation of the temperature 
of the buildings in which we live, and the 
control of the humidity of the air we breathe 
has for more than half a century been 
realized as one of the most important 
hygienic conditions of our daily lives, it is 
but twenty-five years since the control of 
temperature and humidity has been a prac- 
tical accomplishment. 

As far back as 1884 the Johnson Sys- 
tem of Temperature Regulation was first 
introduced, and since that_time, successive 
improvements_based_ onthe necessities of 
modern building methods, have resulted in 
a system that it is claimed satisfactorily 
meets every demand of the most perfect 
service. 

Temperature regulation by The Johnson 
Service, is obtained by means of a ther- 
mostat, placed on the wall of the room to be 
heated. The thermostats made by the John- 
son Service Co. are applicable to every 
form of heating that it is possible to devise, 
and it is claimed they will operate with 
equal efficiency whatever the method of heat- 
ing or whatever the size of the valves or 
dampers to be operated. 

The introduction of this system into The 
New York Public Library would seem to 
present sufficient evidence of its absolute re- 
liability if such evidence was needed, but the 
fact that this system has already been in- 
stalled in many equally important structures 
where it has withstood every test, no doubt 
supplies the reason for its use in the library. 

The head offices and factories of The 
Johnson Service Co. are at Milwaukee, Wis. 
They have branch offices in all the principal 
cities in the United States, Canada and 
Europe. 


The illustration of the early work of 
Carrere & Hastings in St. Augustine, 
Florida, shown in this issue, is reproduced 
by permission of “The American Architect,” 
the owners of the copyright. 


